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“I think the old devil suspects,” Bob 
said at last. “Well, unless he moves 
quickly, his suspicions won’t help him. 
Manuel and I are laying plans of our 
own. What else is new, little oracle of 
the border?” 

She turned toward Radcliffe. “There 
is something I learned that may interest 
you. You know, they talk much of you 
over at Mendoza’s. They' talk of your 
strength and of the time you threw Jito, 
and always they talk as if sometime you 
and he are bqund to fight again. One 
night there was a man, a lawyer, over 
from Sonora. He sat with two others at 
our table, and for a time Mendoza was 
with him. When they spoke your name 
this man from Sonora remembered 
something about you. 1 made him talk 
—it’s never very hard to make you men 
talk. He told me that some years ago a 
piece of land had been transferred from 
father to son, and the records of it were 
entered with his law firm. He said that 
the land was in your name.” 

Bob leaned forward. “What did he call 

“He called it the Esperanza property.” 

"Esperanza!” Bob’s gray eyes sparkled. 
“Good Lord, that holds two of the best 


100,000 acres of the best range land he 
has been using belongs to you!” 

Bob went inside, strapped on his 
shoulder holster and led them down the 
steps. In the darkness as they drove up 
at Mendoza’s none noticed the long 
limousine parked in the shadow of the 
patio. Before they reached the door 
Bob stopped. 

“Ann better not be seen with me. You 
two go in ahead. I’ll take a table and 
Ted can get that card from you and join 

She led Radcliffe down the long, dark¬ 
ened hall, and throwing open the door 
of her room, turned on the light. "Sit 
down a moment,” she said and, closing 
the door, stepped behind the, tapestry 
that hung before her small dressing- 
room. In a moment she had returned 
with a card, but as the man rose to go 
she shook her head. “I’ve got to sing 
soon, but I want to talk to you now for 
five minutes while you’re here alone. 
It's about you.” She reached for the 
spangled dress and a pair of stockings, 
then disappeared behind the tapestry, 
and Ted heard her kicking off her shoes. 

“I wanted to warn you that you’re in 
danger—very real danger,” came the 



Very Deliberately Morales Spoke. “A Thousand Pardons. I Had Hoped to Have My 
Niece Meet the Charming Singer. It Would Seem She Is Pleasantly Occupied” 


waterholes in this part of the country.” 
He drummed with his fingers on the 
porch rail. "It would be too good,” he 
murmured. 

Ted’s own eyes were bright with ex¬ 
citement. “That was the name,” he cried. 
“That was the name dad used the last 
night we talked. But how could it get 

“I can only guess,” Bob replied. "Your 
father must have transferred it before 
the crash came. He must have bought 
that tract when he was laying plans to 
irrigate the valley, and Morales never 
knew. That’s the best of it. Morales, of 
course, thought it went up in smoke with 
the rest of those concessions. Won’t that 
old octopus squirm when he learns that 


voice. “Morales suspects you are in love 
with his niece. He’s afraid she is begin¬ 
ning to love you.” 

“How do you know?” 

For a moment he heard only the soft 
rustle of silk, then she answered "Mo¬ 
rales himself. Two days ago he came 
here. He offered me money to entangle 
you, so that she would hate you. I 
agreed because so long as he hopes this 
plan may succeed you will come to no 
harm. After that. I’m afraid to think. 
We mustn’t worry Bob, but we’ve got 

A light knock sounded on the door. 
He heard her little start of surprise, 
and saw her bare arm rind shoulder as 
she pulled the tapestry aside. 


"Quien es?” she called. 

For answer the door swung slowly 
open. With a choked cry Ted started to 
his feet. There at the doorway stood 
Morales, his face twisted in an exultant 
smile, and at his elbow was Adela. For 
a moment their eyes took in the picture, 
the man standing by the chair, and be¬ 
hind him, clutchihg the tapestry, that 
half-clothed figure of the girl that all the 
border knew as Ann Reed. 

Very deliberately Morales spoke. “A 
thousand pardons. I had hoped to have 
m'y niece meet the charming singer. It 
would seem she is—pleasantly occu¬ 
pied.” 

As the door swung closed, Ted leaped 
forward, but the girl flung her arms 
about him. 

“Not now,” she pleaded, while her 
hands held him back. “You mustn’t give 
her a Chance to say something she can’t 
recall. Give her time to think. Wait 
until you’re calm. Then go to her.” 

In Ted’s'brain was still the memory of 
Adela’s eyes, and for a mad moment his 
hands twisted with blind rage. Roughly 
he unwound the girl’s arms, and left the 


Downstairs he ran through the long 
patio, then out into the night. Adela 
was nowhere. He searched inside the 
gaming hall, passed down the line of ta¬ 
bles, then hurried into the patio again. 

Mendoza stood looking down the road. 

“The senor seeks some one?” 

“Paco Morales.” 

The little innkeeper waved toward the 
road. "Only this moment he left—Senor 
Morales and his lovely niece.” Mendoza 
looked up at the big, grim-faced man 
and added in mild surprise, "She was 
weeping, the poor little lady—weeping 
on such an exquisite night of spring!” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

A S TED swept down the long aisle be¬ 
tween the tables Bob looked up. 
Something in the man’s quick tread 
warned him of impending trouble, for 
never before had his face been so stern, 
the eyes so deadly. And his voice, as he 
told Bob what had happened upstairs, 
held a pentrUp fury even more menacing 
than his eyes. Bob sat for a long mo¬ 
ment in thought. At last he said: “I’m 
inclined to agree with Price that the old 
Spaniard Is just a little mad. How he 
must have hurt Adela!” 

“I can’t forget her eyes—they weren’t 
accusing—jthey weren’t even questioning 
—they were only terribly sad.’’ Ted 
raised a clenched hand and the square 
line of his jaw set. “Morales wants open 
war—now, by God, he’ll have it.” 
“Softly, old son.” 

“Softly! I’ve walked softly long 
enough. To hell with more side-step¬ 
ping,” Ted burst out. “I’m fed up with 
smiles and words. Oh, it’s all clear 
enough! He wants me out of this coun¬ 
try and out of Adela’s heart. And if he 
has to—he’ll kill.” Ted looked about 
him. “I could do a little killing myself 
tonight.” 

Bob rose. "I think, old fellow, we’d 
better be going. Jito and his gang are 
out in the bar—we don’t want trouble.” 

Once again Ted’s jaw set. “Ever since 
I came here I’ve been avoiding trouble 
with Morales and his vaqueros. Tonight 















































































































































































THE BUNGLE FAMILY 


By H. J. Tuthill 
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After a while she bathed her eyes, 
brushed her hair, and substituted a more 
substantial gown for the pongee. Then 
she started out once more, refreshed 
and more cheerful in spite of herself, and 
soothed unconsciously by the quiet close 
of the lovely autumn afternoon. 

Her own gateway was separated by a 
flight of shallow stone steps from the 
road, and Susanna paused there on her 
way to the train. And while she wa9 
standing there she found her .gaze riv¬ 
eted upon a motor car that, still a quar¬ 
ter of a mile away, was rapidly descend¬ 
ing the slope of the hill, its two occu¬ 
pants fairly shaken by its violent and 
rapid apprQach. The road here was not 
wide, and curved on a sharp grade, and 
Susanna always found the descent of a 
large car, like this one, a matter of half- 
terrified fascination. But surely with this 
car there was more than the ordinary 
danger, she thought, with a sudden sick 
thumping at her heart Surely here was 
something all wrong! Surely no sane 
driver- 

“That man is drunk,” she said, quite 
aloud. “He can not make it! He can’t 
possibly—ah-h-h!” 

Her voice broke on a gasp, and she 
pressed one hand tight over her eyes. 
For with swift and terrible precision the 
accident had indeed come to pass. The 
ear skidded, turned, hung for a sickening 
second on one wheel, struck the stone 
of the roadside fence with a horrible 
grinding jar and toppled heavily over 
against the bank. 

When Susanna uncovered her eyes 
again, and before she could move or cry 
out in the dumb horror that had taken 
possession of her, she saw a man in golf¬ 
ing wear run from the Porters’ gate op¬ 
posite; and another motor, in which 
Susanna recognized the figure of a friend 
and neighbor, Dr. Whitney, swept up be¬ 
side the over-turned one. When she 
ran, as she presently found herself run¬ 
ning, to the spot other men and women 
had gathered there, drawn from lawns 
and porches by this sudden projection of 
tragedy into the gayety of their Saturday 
afternoon. 

“Hurt?” gasped Susanna, joining the 
group. 

“The man is—dead, Billy says,” said 
young Mrs. Porter, in lowered tones, 
with an agitated clutch of Susanna’s 
arm. “And, poor thing! she doesn’t real¬ 
ize it, and she keeps asking where her 
chauffeur is and why he doesn’t come 
to her!” 

“Wouldn’t you think people would 
have better sense than to keep a man 
like that!” added another neighbor, Dex¬ 
ter Ellis, with a bitterness bom entirely 
of nervousness. “He was drunk as a 
lord! Young and I were just coming 
out of my side gate-” 

Every one talked at once—there was a 
confusion of excited comment. Some¬ 
body had flung a carriage robe over the 
silent form of the man as it lay tumbled 
in the dust and weeds: Susanna glanced 
toward it with a shudder. Somehow she 
found herself supporting the car’s other 
occupant, the woman, who was half-sit¬ 
ting and half-lying on the bank where 
she had fallen. The woman had opened 
her eyes and was looking slowly about 
the group; she had pushed away the 
whisky the doctor held to her lips, but 
she looked sick and seemed in pain. 


I heard Dex shout-” Susanna could 

hear Mrs. Ellis saying behind her in low 
tones. "O, it is an outrage—they should 
have regarded it years ago,” said 
other voice. “Merest chance in the world 
that we took the side gate,” Dr. Ellis 

na did not know reiterated over 
over; “Well, I guess he’s run his last 
car, poor fellow; I guess he’s run his 

“You feel better, don’t you?” the doc¬ 
tor asked his patient, encouragingly. 
“Just open your mouth and swallow 
this.” And Susanna said gently: “Just 
try it; you’ll feel so much stronger!” 

The woman turned upon her a pa 
eyes as heavy as a sick animal’s, and 
moistened her lips. “Arm,” she said 
with difficulty. 

“Her arm’s broken," said the doctor 
in a low tone, “and I think her leg too. 
Kane has gone to wire for the ambu¬ 
lance. We’ll get her right into town.” 

“You can’t take her to town!” Susanna 
ejaculated, turning so that she might 
not be heard by the sufferer. “Take he 

“The hospital is really the most com 
fortable place for her, Mrs. Fairfax, 
the doctor said guardedly. “I am afraid 
there is internal injury. Her mind 
seems confused. You can’t undertake 
the responsibility-” 

“Ah, but you can’t jolt the poor thing 
all the way into town——” Susanna be¬ 
gan again. Mrs. Porter at her shoulder, 
interrupted her in an earnest whisper: 

take very long and nobody expects 

“I know just how Susanna feels,” in¬ 
terrupted Mrs. Ellis, “but, after all, you 
never can tell—we don’t know one thing 
about her-” 

“She’ll be taken good care of,” finished 
the doctor, soothingly. 

“Please—don’t let them frighten—my 

husband-” said the woman herself, 

slowly, her distressed eyes moving from 
one face to another. “If I could—bo 
moved somewhere before he hears-” 

“We won’t frighten him,” Susanna as¬ 
sured her tenderly. “But will you tell 
us your name so we may let him know?” 

The injured woman frowned. “I did 
tell you—didn’t I?” she asked painfully. 

“No”—Susanna would use this tone 
in her nursery some day—“No, dear, 
not yet.” 

“Tell us again,” said the doctor, with 
too obvious an intention to soothe. 

The woman gave him a look full of 
dignified reproach. 

“If I could rest on your porch a little 
while," she said to Susanna, ignoring the 
others rather purposely, “I should be 
quite myself again. That will be best. 
Then I can think—I can’t think now. 
These people—and my head ” 

And she tried to rise supporting her¬ 
self with a hand on Susanna's arm. But 
with the effort the last vestige of color 
left her face and she slipped, uncon¬ 
scious, back to the grass. 

“Dead?” asked Susanna, very white. 

"No—no! Only fainted,” Dr. Whitney 
said. “But I don’t like it,” he added, his 
finger at the limp wrist. 

“Bring her in, Won’t you?” Susanna 
urged with sudden decision. “I simply 


Mothers, Mix This 
at Home for 
a Bad Cough 




absorbed into the blood, where it acts directly 
upon the bronchial tubes and thus helps in- 
wardly ^to Jte>w off the whole trouble with 

Norway Pine, containing: the^ active *agent of 
for^severe coughs and^bronchial irritations!”* 8 
iteed to give prompt relief or money refunded. 




r HE largest announcement does 
not always contain the most 
liberal offers. The small ones 
are always full of interest. No 
. reader of Grit can say he has 
had all the advantages this pa- 


New Scientific Discovery 

Ends SKin Troubles 

Mdern Hygiene U.. P.0.' Bog 22, Hanitoro Grange Sto* New York City 
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IOO YEAR 
/or LIFE./' 

Give This 
House a 
Na m e 


ANY SIMPLE NAME MAY WIN 

This is a new style, true American type home that is meeting cash income. Surely, you can think of an appropriate name for 
with great popularity. We are desirous of obtaining a suitable such a beautiful house. Do not use more than two words. Any 
name for it for use in connection with a building program.’ We word or words may be used or any combination of words such 
will pay you $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE if you suggest the as “Parklawn”, "Cozynook”, “Hearthome” or names like 
most suitable name. There are no strings tied to this offer. “Sunshin Inn”, “Rest Haven”, etc. No matter how simple 
. Sending us a name for this house does not obligate you in any your suggestion is send it in at once. Any name may win. 
way. Nothing to buy or sell. We merely want a suitable name Possibly the most suitable name has already flashed into your 
and are willing to pay $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE for the best mind. If it has—send it in at once and $100.00 cash this year 
name sent us. Think of it, $100.00 this year and each and every and each and every year for the rest of your life is yours FREE, 
year for the balance of your natural life. A steady, guaranteed 



NOTHING ELSE REQUIRED-RUSH NAME TODAY 

Positively nothing else is required of you to win $100.00 cash out. Contest closes April 30th, 1932. Should two or more per- 

now and $100.00 cash each and every year for life—just suggest sons submit equally suitable names for this house the full 

the most suitable name—that’s all. This offer is open to every amount of the prize offered will be paid to each one so tying, 

one excepting members of this firm, its employees and relatives. And the $100.00 cash for promptness also will be paid to each 

Each participant may send only one name. Sending two or more winner providing suggestion is mailed within three (3) days 
names will cause all names submitted by that person to be thrown after this announcement is read. 


CALIFORNIA LADY GETS $100 
A YEAR FOR LIFE 

We just recently paid Mrs. Allia Francis, Route 6, 
Box 439, Bakersfield, California, $100.00 and put her 
on our books to receive $100.00 EACH AND EVERY 
YEAR FOR THE REST OF HER LIFE for send¬ 
ing us the most suitable name for a house. You may 
be the next You risk nothing. It costs you nothing. 
Just think how nice it would be to receive $100.00 
each year for the rest of your life. Maybe you have 
the most suitable name right on the tip of your 
tongue this minute. Don’t delay sending it in. 



$100 EXTRA FOR 
PROMPTNESS 


providing suggestion is ---,~JI—- 

QUICK. The very name you have in mind may bring you a 

——* - -me of $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE and 

5 for PROMPTNESS in sending it in. 


permanent^ 

ANY NAME MAY WIN 


r suggestion TODAY 


—;y, simple name may win. $100.00 each and every year for 
life and $100.00 cash for PROMPTNESS may be yours if you 


C. C. LEE, MGR. BOX 2142, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 











